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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF OLD TOWN MEETING- 
HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 
Read at its Hundredth Anniversary. 
Concluded from page 166. 
Among the worthies who in former days 


worshipped within these walls, and whose 


dust reposes beside them, was Elisha Tyson. 
Merely to call such a man a philanthropist 
were praise too scant. The list is not small 
of those who loved their kind and sought to 
do them good. Let all such be held in rey- 
erence and love. But Elisha Tyson was cast 
in the mould reserved for the noblest of our 
race. To him was given a heroic soul ina 
massive frame, a courage that quailed at no 
danger and swerved at no temptation, yet so 
tempered by kindly wisdom that even those 
whose sordid interests, the line of duty so 
often compelled him to thwart, could scarce 
find cause of offence in him. He was the 
champion of the African slave at a time 
when to befriend the black man was to incur 
the enmity and scorn of the white. We can- 
not here recount the deeds of truest chivalry 
wrought single handed by this valiant Chris- 
tian knight in the sacred cause of the op- 
pressed, but they were not forgotten by those 
for whose protection they had been so freely 
done. It is stated in a contemporaneous 
memoir that in the vast concourse called out 
at his funeral were many thousands of the col- 
ored people of Baltimore, and that the silence 
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| which prevailed as his mortal body was com- 


mitted to the earth was broken only by the 
‘sobs of this affectionate race, weeping for 


| their lost benefactor. An outpouring so spon- 
| taneous and so significant was perhaps never 
witnessed in Baltimore at any other funeral. 
In its severe simplicity this “last service for 
the dead” embodied the highest elements of 


'the sublime.. Ceremonies of a more formal 
| character took place in Philadelphia on the 
;oceasion of Elisha Tyson’s death, a large 
| procession marching through the streets, and 
| more than filled a church where an elaborate 
| eulogy was pronounced upon him; but what 
| pomp could compare with the throng of hum- 
ble mourners, and what eloquence with the 
| tears shed by the poor upon his grave. 
| We must mention the names of those ex- 
cellent people, the McKims. John McKim 
left by his will a bequest of ten thousand 
dollars to found a free school. The school 
was established in 1821, and kept in the 
house at the southeast corner of this lot until 
after the death of his son Isaac, who had 
built the substantial structure at the corner 
of Aisquith and Baltimore streets. After his 
death the two schools were merged into one, 
the heirs of Isaac conveying to the trustees of 
the John McKim fund a title to that prop- 
erty. During the sessions of the Yearly 
| Meeting the old building on the southeast 
‘corner of this lot was used for that purpose 
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in connection with the one we now sit in, the | 
men occupying one and women the other. | 
The old building on the southeast corner of | 
this lot still stands, having been converted 
into a neat cottage, fronting on Baltimore 
street. The McKim Free School is still con- 
ducted by the Friends of this Preparative | 
Meeting, with one of their number as teacher. 
The school is perpetual, and the house, con- 
structed of granite, is of the most substan- 
tial character. To all appearance it will last 
as long as the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
of which the front is an exact copy; and cer- 
tainly no structure in the city of Baltimore 
more than this exhibts at once an air of ab- 
solute beauty and everlasting durability. 
The building has a capacity of two hundred 
and fifty scholars, and two hundred boys at 
one time have profited by the bequest so 
kindly made. 

The two meetings of this Society, the one 
held in this house, the other on Lombard 
street, are enjoying the income from a per- 
manent fund contributed by Mary, the widow 
of John McKim, as her last gift towards the 
support of their poor. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The Yearly Meeting was held in this house 
during a period of twenty years, from 1785 
to 1805, excepting two alternate years. 

The first record we have of Patapsco Meet- 
ing is in 1699, one hundred and eighty-two 
years ago, and it was probably held then at 
a private house. The spot where stood the old 
meeting-house, and probably the first of this 
name, was in what is now the well-kept 
Friends’ Burying Ground, on the Harford 
turnpike, and was given to the Society by | 
Joseph Taylor, in 1751. This property is 
located on high ground near the city limits, 
and will have a frontage on Broadway when 
that street is extended. 

In the year 1792, Baltimore Preparative 
Meeting having requested the establishment | 
of a Monthly Meeting, the Monthly Meetings 
of Gunpowder and Indian Spring appointed 
committees to assist them therein, and in that 
year Baltimore Meeting became a Monthly 
Meeting. 

John Giles, the first of the recorded fam- 
ily of that name, some of whom have since 
occupied prominent positions in this State | 
(notably the late Wm. Fell Giles, Judge of 
the U. S. District Court), settled near the | 
present site of Baltimore about the year | 
1700, and at his house the Friends held their | 
meetings. His son, Jacob Giles, erected a 
large dwelling of brick near Havre-de-Grace, | 
in which Friends held their meetings for | 
many years. 

In the year 1792, by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, about thirty acres of land | 


were bought at a cost, with the improvements | 


Eee 








then made, of £312 8s. 8d., for a pasture lot 
for the horses of Friends who might be in 
attendance at the Yearly Meeting. The 
necessity for this provision for the care of 
horses having been superseded by railroads, 
the property was sold in the year 1867. This 
sroperty was on the east side of and near the 
Vork turnpike, and about one mile from the 
city limits. It is now nearly all built over, 
and the village thereon is called “ Friend- 
ship.” 

As “the course of empire westward flows,” 
and nearly all cities as well as all peoples 
spread toward the setting sun, many families 
built new residences on the more elevated 
ground farther up the basin, and the result 
was the building of Lombard street Meeting- 
house in 1805, to accommodate the increasing 
demands for room by the Yearly Meeting. 
This movement caused the first great falling 
off in the meeting held at this house. 


Tn evidence of the ability and liberality of 
Friends in Baltimore about this time we will 
mention the fact that soon after the building 
of the Lombard street house they contributed 
one-third of the money for the house in the 
city of Washington, in 1808. 

In the year 1828, the moving causes of the 
great division which about that time was tak- 
ing place in the Yearly Meetings of America 
came like an avalanche upon this meeting, 
resulting in the division in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. By this were many members lost 
to this meeting. 

But we cannot leave this story of such 
deep interest to the committee without mak- 


| ing allusion to the doings of one or two more 


of the worthies. 

A tew miles from the city is located the 
unfinished “Sheppard Asylum,” in the care 
of which our lamented friends, Gerard H. 


| Reese and Richard H. Townsend, labored to 


the time of their deaths. This asylum was 
given as a home for the afflicted, about a half 
million of dollars* having been left by the 
humble Moses Sheppard, to build and en- 
dow the institution. He was a man of frugal 
habits, with a philosophical cast of mind, and 
quite a student; his frugality might, in the 
opinion of some, have amounted to parsimony, 
but he was a thoughtful man, and from the 
light of the present we may feel assured that 
in his self-denial he ever had a purpose in 
view, now developed by the wisdom displayed 
in this munificent endowment. Although a 
prominent and consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, the institution is strictly 
unsectarian both in its management and in 
the selection of its beneficiaries. 

Of the good John Needles we will say he 


*This sum since largely increased. 
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lived a long and useful life, and was engaged | walls, leave all earthly things and mount up- 
in deeds of philanthropy up to the time of} ward to the Father and converse with Him 
his death. His religion was one that not only | face to face, then surely we may not elswhere 





led him to be good, but to do good, thus giv-| find Him. 


ing him the mark of true discipleship, and | 
his practice was in accordance with his; ber it is not for yourselves alone. 


Friends of Old Town, stand fast. Remem- 
If your 


preaching. He took a lively interest in what-| presence here, by giving twice a week “ your 
ever tended to the uplifting of humanity.| bodies a living sacrifice,” shall aid in saving 
His love and sympathy went out to all, and| one soul, oh, make the sacrifice ; it will light 


he was often found visiting the poor and 
those who were in prison. He, with others, 
aided Benjamin Lundy in the establishment 
of an abolition paper, in 1824, which required 
moral heroism, the traffic in slaves having 
then become.one of Baltimore’s greatest sins. 

Benjamin Lundy was a worthy and con- 
sistent member of the Society of Friends, and 
we know of no one who ever bore with more 
perseverance and fortitude our testimony 
against slavery. In 1826 he was felled to the 
ground by a trader in slaves, nearly killed, 
and driven from Baltimore with his paper. 
The courts and people were against him, 
though all his acts were legal; and the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation appeared 
no more in Baltimore. This was of a piece 
with the treatment of Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, of 
the Saturday Visitor, and other laborers in 
this field of Christian philanthropy. We 
live in the light of better days. 

Thomas Wilson, one of the descendants of 


up your pathway to the tomb, and enable 
you to see standing wide open the gates of a 
blessed eternity. It is but a short journey, 
and we, too, like those who occupied these 
seats in the little space of a century just 
passed, will have gone to rest. 

To all, the committee would say, the doc- 
trines and testimonies of Friends can never 
die while the Eternal Father remains the 
same, the doctrine of Christ within the hope 
of glory, which is the light within the soul, 
immediate revelation, and the everlasting 
rock on which the blessed Jesus told Peter 
He would build His church; on this rock 
let us continue to build. 


—_——_~-9ge-2-——__- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY RECORDS. 
In a former essay endeavors were used to 
trace the origin of the Queries which we now 
|read and answer in our meetings for dis- 
cipline. Years elapsed before they made a 


those whom we have named, came to the| near approach to their present form, and the 


- close of a long life within the last few years, | condition of the meetings was presented in 


after making munificent bequests for the pro-| their reports much more briefly than at pres- 
motion of education, and for the help and| ent. As an instance, we are told that “the 
elevation of the poor; nor did he wait until | affairs of Truth are reasonably well in the 


he was done with earth to show the workings| main, and Friends in love and _ unity.” 
of a kindly heart. 


eT 


There are still worshipping here some of 
the descendants of olden time, who extend 
the hand of Christian fellowship to other 
descendants of those who have passed away, 
some of whom lie in the quiet burying-ground 
at the side of this old house, through whose 
doors generations have come and gone. 

We come to a reunion of hearts and hands 
on the old ground whereon our fathers trod. 
Now, Friends, on this interesting occasion, 
whilst clasping hands over the silent graves 
of the fathers, let us call to mind the fact 
that it has been said that this Old Town 
Meeting will fail for want of attendance. Our 
dear friend whom we so lately followed to the 
grave, Richard H. Townsend, had often been 
heard to say he wished to live to see the 
day we now celebrate, then he would be sat- 
isfied to resign the meeting to whatever might 
be its fate; but while he lived there should 
be one to worship in the old house. Here is 
an example of fidelity. If we cannot here, 
under our own vine and fig tree, protected 


from an intruding world by these strong! 


| Other reports state that meetings are kept up, 
{love and unity prevail, and “things are in- 
different well” amongst them. 

Dr. Michener’s “Retrospect of early Qua- 
kerism” gives the Queries as they were 
| adopted in 1743. In substance many of them 
very nearly coincide with our present ones, 
| but modifications of several of them and some 
| omissions have occurred. In 1755 a requi- 
sition was made by the Yearly Meeting that 
the Queries should be read and answered ; 
and, two years later, Chester Quarter ap- 
pointed a committee to extend labor on ac- 
count of some meetings neglecting or refus- 
ing to answer them as directed. 

For a number of years previously to 1730 
the Quarterly Meeting alternated between 
Providence and Concord. It was then de- 





cided that it should hereafter be held at the 
latter place till further order, probably on 
account of its more central location. 
Representatives appointed to attend the 
Quarter were rigidly called to account for 
absence; if any were missing committees 
were appointed to ascertain the cause. On 
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one occasion, where the representative and | thought “it might be of service were it sent 
the committee appointed to visit him were}home.” Friends in London presented a 
both absent, another committee was appointed | petition to the King in Council in opposition 
to see after all of them. Once a representa- | to one presented by Lord Baltimore. Chester 
tive sent word that “he could not come.” | Quarterly Meeting was very much and very 
The case was under care for nine months,| justly alarmed, and forwarded a similar 
when the refractory party made an humble | petition to the King in Council, and also a 
acknowledgment. ‘letter to Friends in London, acknowledging 

Some of the excuses are quaint and amus-| their kind endeavors in behalf of their 
ing. For instance, “Swithin Chandler signi- | Friends in Pennsylvania. These documents 
fied to this meeting the reason of his not be- | were “ordered to be delivered into the hands 
ing here is that Brandywine is so exceedingly | of Isaac Norris and Israel Pemberton, in 
high that he could by no means venture him- | order to be conveyed to the correspondents at 
self.” This very reasonable excuse was taken | home.” 


as satisfaction by the meeting. | We cannot wonder that this matter should 


In the year 1722 a concern arose in the | have had a most exciting effect upon Friends. 
Quarterly Meeting in relation to visiting the | If the claims of Lord Baltimore had been 


families of Friends, and the attention of| recognized to their fullest extent, nearly all 
Monthly Meetings was called to the subject. | of the lower part of Chester and what is now 
In the following year it was decided “that | jncluded in Delaware county would have 


those Monthly Meetings that are not yet in| been under the government of Maryland. 


the practice of having visitors, do choose and 
nominate a certain number of faithful and 
weighty concerned Friends, for the perform- 
ance of so good a service in the church.” 
Repeated evidences of the existence of this 
concern appear at many subsequent periods 
in our history. Anticipating a little as to 


In the year 1741 the Yearly Meeting di- 
rected the sum of one hundred pounds ster!- 


| ing to be raised and sent to “our Friends of 


| the Yearly Meeting of London, their National 
Stock, as they say, being exhausted.” The 
quota of Chester Quarter amounted to twenty 


time, in order to givea connected view of | Pounds. This appears to be the only in- 


this subject, it appears that near the year 
1760 mention is made on a number of suc- 
cessive pages of the record in relation to visit- 
ing the families of Friends. The Yearly Meet- 
ing minutes that year call attention to the 
subject, and the Quarterly Meeting requested 
that the advices therein contained should be 
entered on the minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, to be from time to time revived in the 
minds of Friends. 
parent on account of the declension in the 
attendance of weekday meetings. The con- 
cern referred to extended so far that for a 
nuinber of years the Monthly Meeting which 
could not ‘report an annual visit to the fam- 
ilies of its members was almost regarded as 
delinquent. 


| raised for London Yearly Meeting. 


An exercise was also ap- | 


| stance on our records in which funds were 
It was 
| probably regarded as the payment of a debt 
of gratitude to Friends in England for their 
| assistance in reference to the boundary ques- 
ition, which was finally settled in 1763 and 
| 1767 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 
running the well-known “ Mason and Dixon’s 
, Line,” as a compromise between the conflict- 
_ing claims. 
| Both of those claims were probably just 
| ones, at least so far as the respective charters 
| were concerned. They afford a conclusive 
evidence of the profound ignorance which 
| prevailed in England, as manifested in the 
| conflicting grants to the different colonies. 
‘This most fully appears as developed in the 


The extension of labor and care thus indi-| territorial contest in the Wyoming valley 
cated doubtless had its influence in binding | between-the States of Connecticut and Penn- 
Friends more closely together during those | Sylvania. _ 
seasons of deep trial and affliction through | 
which the Society passed during the war of| I am sick of opinions; I am weary to hear 
1755, and also in the subsequent one of the |them; my soul loathes their frothy food. 
Revolution. | Give me solid, substantial religion; give me 

In the years 1754-35 the boundary ques- | an humble lover of God and man—a man of 
tion between Pennsylvania and Maryland as-| mercy and good fruits—a man laying him- 
sumed much importance. 
terly Meeting a letter was produced and | hope and the labor of love. Let my soul be 
signed, directed to the Meeting for Sufferings | with such Christians wherever they are and 
in London, to be used as they might think | whatsoever opinions they may hold. “He that 
proper. It was to be first shown to the Pro-|doeth the will of my Father which is in 





prietary, and if he thought proper, and so re- | Heaven, the same is,my brother, and my sis- 
He | ter, and my mother.”—John Wesley. 


quested, it was to be sent to London. 





In Chester Quar- | self out in works of faith, the patience of 


¢ 
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From Friends’ Review. 
THE “ ENTOMBMENT” OF PENN’S REMAINS. 


The late proposition made to the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society—though indefinite 
and perhaps hardly authorized—looking to- 
ward the removal of the remains of William 
Penn from their present resting-place in the 
burial-ground at Jordans, England, to a 
stately mausoleum in the new City Hall, in 
this city, I trust will be promptly negatived, 
both by the living relatives of that worthy 
founder of our Commonwealth, and by the 
Society of Friends everywhere. 

In considering the merits of any proposi- 
tion so startling as this, due weight should be 
allowed to the conscientious views of the per- 
son himself when in life. To every thought- 
ful reader of the life of the author of “ No 
Cross, No Crown,” there will be no hesitation 
in believing that, could it have been suggested 
to him that his bones should ever be the sub- | 
ject of such a transferrence as has now been 
suggested, it would have been the occasion of 
an overwhelming sorrow and repugnance. In | 
the centre of that City of Brotherly Love, 


———— 
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plaza of Florence. And finally, all the ex- 
tortion and gambling and lotteries, which we 
term “ speculation,” —what would Penn think 
of these, who, in settling his own province, 
cautioned those who might purpose changing 
their abodes, not rashly to do so, but, in 
forming their plans, to let the glory of God 
be the paramount thought ? 

Thus, with deeds of righteousness, temper- 
ance, virtue and good-will, we may truthfully 
honor the memory of the founder of our 
city. But, (so far as Friends are concerned) 
to countenance this scheme of exaltation 
would, it seems to me, be a dishonoring act, 
accordant neither with the professions of 
Penn and his fellow-helpers, nor with the 
simplicity of those religious and moral prin- 
ciples by which we still claim to be animated. 

Josran W. Lees. 


+ em 


Selected. 
DUTY. 
If our duty consist in the constant trans- 


mission of the infinite element of Good, in 
which we lie encircled, as motes float in the 


which he himself assisted to mark out, and | sun-beam or feathers in the air, it follows that 


upon an open square of which it was one of 
his first cherished thoughts that an unosten- 
tatious building should be placed where his 
Heavenly Father might be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth, there we find a stately 
structure rising, upon the pinnacle of which 
is to be placed a statue of Penn ; and, en- 
tombed beneath the base of which, it is pro- 
posed that his remains should rest. 

When, a few years ago, it was suggested 
that a statue should be erected to the memory 
of Menno Simon, in Holland, it became the 
occasion of much grief and humiliation to the 
Mennonites in this country, who well knew 
how wholly opposed was the scheme to the 
spirit which animated the lowly-hearted 
founder of their religious society. I trust 
that a similar concern may rest upon our own 
members at this time, to let it be known that 
we do not covet, for ourselves or for any of 
our ancestors in the simple gospel faith, the 


we can only give so much as we have; our 
duty is measured by our capability. If I 
have received stintedly, Iam not required to 
give largely; or, if I have received largely, 
it is robbery to impart stintedly. No being’s 
duty can be measured by another’s, but only 
by his own capability. That race may be 
swift to a man which is slow for an eagle, but 
the man’s speed must be measured by man’s 
power ; each one must be weighed in his own 
balance; and there is another point not less 
important—one person’s mode of duty is not 
measurable by another’s. Spirit is one, but 
it appears under the two forms of love and 
knowledge, and these again have infinite va- 
rieties of manifestation. How various ‘are 
the forms of beauty—it is now a cloud, now 
a flower, now a human eye, then again a 
heroic action, and again, a shell on the sea- 
shore; and love, how infinite are its forms— 
a look, a tone, a life-service, a cross on Cal- 


“storied urn or animated bust,” the marble | vary or a welcoming smile; and knowledge 


statue, or stained memorial window, or any | 


similar device which the world so craves. 


“ He [honors] the dead 
Who lives as they desire.”’ 


Let the people of Penn’s city, if they in- | or known or foreseen. 


—the modes of imparting it are as various as 


| the things to be known; and what-is there to 
ibe known? All that was, all that is, all that 


is to come, all that each or any have heard 
Knowledge is infinite 


deed wish to honor his memory, be incited to | and love is infinite, because spirit, of which 


a fast such as the prophet of old proclaimed 
in Israel. The play-houses which Penn’s soul 
loathed, let us away with! The routs and 


they are modes, are infinite. How narrow 
and ignorant are those who would bind all to 
one mode of duty, to one form of service. 


balls and senseless pleasures which he abom- | He who feeds the hungry and clothes the 
inated, let us remove out of sight! The vile, | naked accuses of selfishness and indolence 
debasing literature which is invading our | one who ministers to the wit or quickens the 
homes, despoiling our youth of purity, let us | fancy, and yet the vacant mind and uncul- 
doom to the fire as did Savonarola ia the | tured imagination are as real evils and as 
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really to be met as cold and hunger, and he | impulse, it continues to throw forth shoots, 
who can give his mite to the one is as bound | leaves and branches, and learns its destiny to 
to offer it as he who can help the other. We | become the oak in the fact of becoming it. 
make our standard of important duties and | So what God wills us to be and do is revealed 
judge conditions and opportunities by it. Ijin that which we continually tend to do 
do not believe in this; I do not believe in the | with our whole nature, as the acorn tends to 
responsibility of one station over another, | the oak, the seed the flower, the child the 
nor in the importance of one class of duties | man ; and the more wholly and genuinely we 
over another. One person is no more useful | live, so the more perfectly do we learn His 
than another, provided that each is a living | thought and fulfill His will. But instead of 
soul, living the life that is in him. There | seeing what God will make out of us we seek 
may be drones, indeed—those who imprison | to make something out of ourselves, and so 
God’s light by walls of self and ease and | only spoil His work by our foolish intermed- 
habit; but for every living soul there is an/ dling. Yes, we talk of forming character, 
infinite activity. If there is, then, no choice | and lay out in our thought plans of what we 
in the mode of good to be done, but one is as | will be like, as if the Great Artist of all 
high, dignified and important as another, | would permit us to mar the smallest detail in 
what shall guide us in our choice of action? | His creation by our caricature sketching. 
That mode of action is the true one to which | We are not willing to be ourselves—what 
we most tend, by word or deed, by head or|God meant us to be. Like some perverse 
hand ; that which we do with most skill, ease | oakling, instead of following the tendencies 
and will, which we do most when thinking of | to leaf, to bud, to stem, we insist on running 
duty least, which has most nature in it, and | altogether to stem, and so the obstructed 
so has most God in it—the activity, in short, | leaves and buds wither into knots and gnarls, 
which is our activity and not another’s. Will | and the tree is thereby unsightly. Oh! it 
any one scorn it? Let him carry his scorn | were much if we were to give ourselves up 
before God. We do as we are bid; if one | meekly to the sway of our being, to follow 
like it not, let him blame the bidder. And | the leadings of God in our tastes and talents 
is not this spontaneous action the only real | and convictions, to be willing to be ourselves 
doing of God’s will? What is this will of| and none other. Do not miscall this pride 
God about which men talk so fluently yet so|or boldness or arrogance; it is very bold, 
separately, as if it were something narrow, | very arrogant to rank oneself in conformity 
arbitrary, oppressive? Why has the phrase with others; to take shelter under their 
come to have such a muffled, burial sound, | established and approved life and opinions ; 
and seem quite inappropriate to mingle with | it is insisting that we know our right place 
the smiles and toils of household life, flowers | better than God does; but there is no spirit 
and studies, rambles and poetry? If it mean | so meek and humble, there is no resignation 
anything it is for “human nature’s daily | so touchingly profound as that of doing one’s 
food.” If there is anything for us to do we | own work in one’s own appointed way. It is 
will not be summoned to it by the toll. of a| the abandonment of self, the surrendering to 
bell, but by the ringing out of a merry peal. | the influence that pervades all nature; nor 
The will of God to the individual, as the | does it fail of its reward ; it is the casting off 
race, lies in the nature of the individual as of | of responsibility, of anxiety, of the wear of 
the race; and this nature consists ina certain | providing for our spiritual needs and the liv- 
order of capabilities, more or less extended. | ing forever at God’s care and expense ; it is the 
He wills me to be what He has given me! highest application of Jesus’ words, “ Why 
power to be. But I do not know all I can | take ye thought for the morrow?” 
be; Ido not know the ultimate of my pow-| This naturalness is the greatest, ay, it is 
ers; If I did, I should know my eutire des-| the one virtue; it is saying, Father, What 
tiny. I can evidently only find out what I; wilt Thou make of me? I will become 
am to be by being. I can only learn what I} plastic to Thy thought; I will live out all 
am designed to do by doing what I have the! that Thou inspirest within me meekly but 
might todo. Our nature is revealed in its fearlessly, serenely but steadily. Does this 
development, and this development shows the | going on one’s own path seem something icy 
will of its creator, as the design of the former | and awtul, like a northern mountain pass ? 
is hid in the nature of the thing formed. We! Does the ear ache for the shout of compan- 
live God’s will in living after our nature. | ionship, for bird soifg or insect trill, so op- 
Could we fancy the acorn endowed with con-, pressive is the silence? Yet there is no soli- 
sciousness, when it first springs from the | tude in nature; from vale to peak it teems 
ground a tiny stem and leaf, it might say, | with life, and the air itself is heavy with the 











“What I am to be I know not, all is dark | Wings of unseen visitants ; so in the world of 


29 


before me;”’ but, urged on by irresistible’ mind the needed hour never fails of succor 
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and sympathy ; a familiar face may here and | 


there be missed, but it is on untried ways 
that men have encountered angels. Let us 
follow a thought or emotion on whatever cir- 
cuitous path it lead, and when we come to an 
opening we shall find that others have been 
there before us, for God is one, and as diverse 
and individual as seem our lives they are in 
reality currents of one ocean. We continu- 
ally intersect each other, and are bound up- 
ward and onward, with a multitude that no 
man can number. 

To do the highest we know and feel—not 
to choose what to do; that is, our own will, 
but to do our highest, and of all that God has 
given us, impulse, feeling, thought, convic- 
tion, capacity, to lose nothing, but to evolve 
out of it the element of immortality it em- 
bodies, for we are not our own nor at our own 
disposal, but recipients of spirit and its 
children, or heroes or martyrs, as the case 
may be. Nor let us be deterred from this by 
any mistaken notion that we are living to 
ourselves. Ah, how much that is done with 
no thought of duty—how many such deeds 
have been blessed of God to infinite ends. 
Sometimes, when the heart has been tired of 
the signs of premeditated purpose, the din 
and wear of doing duty by storm, when the 
useful, the important things in life have 
seemed somewhat wearisome, and one has be- 
thought him with a sigh of those far-away 
lilies, who won their regal garments without 
toiling or spinning ; then have we come, as it 
seemed by chance, upon a word uttered by 
some lowly spirit, in its weakness or triumph, 
uttered merely for the relief of the utterance, 
or have heard a trait of character mentioned, 
perhaps in condemnation, but betraying that 
there a human soul was struggling, possibly 
sinking, and such word or characteristic has 
stirred the fountain of being to its depths— 
has made resolve stronger, life clearer or pa- 
tience more profound; and supposing these 


had thus appealed but to one heart, to one | 


immortal being, swayed by tenderness and 
thought, who can measure the good of that 
word or character, a word spoken to the 
winds, a character evolved by suffering, per- 
haps stricken with error? 

Let us distrust. ourselves and be very hum- 
ble when we imagine ourselves doing good. 
It is as infants putting their tiny hands to 
their mothers’ work, fancying themselves as- 
sistants, knowing not that to lie down in qui- 








LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Concord First-day School Union was held 
at Chester, Pa., the 16th ult. It is composed 
of 11 schools. All the schools in the county 
reported but two. The reports show an in- 
creased interest in, and a general advance- 
ment of, the movement. The subject of tem- 
perance and the use of tobacco claimed a full 
share of the proceedings, and were ably dis- 
cussed, eliciting much interest. Books of a 
more religious tendency were recommended 
for the schools, and a more active work in 
looking up the young and having them united 
in Sabbath teachings was advised. The 
‘meeting was well attended, and for spirit and 
harmonious action has rarely been equaled. 
The discussions were participated in by many 
prominent workers in First-day schools. Two 
sessions were held. The next meeting will 
occur in Tenth month at Goshen, Chester co. 





Suna 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It affords me much enjoyment to hear from 
my friends in P . I retain many pleas- 
ant memories of my visit there, far more than 

could be attached to a mere social visit. My 
journey was undertaken under the cross to 
my own will, yet I was serving a good Master 
| who calls for no more than He has given; 
| and although the poor laborers may go forth 
empty and feeling unable to perform any 
' 
| 
| 





good work, yet if the spiritual eye be kept 
single to the Light, like the apostles of old, 
they will be enabled to say on their return 
| that they lacked nothing; at least such was 
| my experience. 

Thy mention of so many dear friends was 
very interesting, several of whom have re- 
| cently passed from works to rewards. I re- 
| member meeting with J. R. and wife in com- 
| pany with Ann Weaver at Illinois Yearly 
Meeting; and as I name over these departed 
worthies I am reminded of the promise of the 
Lord through the prophet: “And they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another ; 





'and for these a book of remembrance was 


written, and they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord ; and in that day when I make up my 
jewels I will spare them as man spareth his 
own son that serveth him.” How much.con- 
solation and encouragement are contained in 


| that text!—like a brook by the way to re- 


etness beside her or to continue afar off their | fresh the weary traveler on his Zionward 
sports were to help her the most. Who are | journey. 

I feel for thy friend and thyself in the trial 
of being out of health; it brings to mind my 
| own experience in early life, when the Lord 
| was pleased to lay His hand upon me, which 
proved a blessing in disguise, as affliction 


the useful, who the important ones of society? | 


Let us keep ourselves from the folly of 
judging. 


-- —-—-——- ee —-—— 


“Cnoosr ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
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tenders the heart and bows the spirit to His 
will, and we are brought to feel and to say in 
sincerity, “Search me, O Lord, and if thou 
findest iniquity in me do thou it away ;” and 
also, “call me, and I will answer; draw me, 
and I will run after thee.” I trust, my dear 
young friends, you both feel an assurance 
that the Lord loves you and wishes to draw 

ou nearer to Himself. May His strong arm 

e round about to preserve and sustain in 
every hour of trial. You are under the pro- 
tecting care of a loving Father, who watcheth 
over His depending children ready to do them 


He has never said to the wrestling seed of 
Jacob, “Seek ye my face in vain;” but has 
said, “Ask and yeshall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY .MEETING.—It is 
perhaps too near the time of holding this 
Yearly Meeting for any word in its behalf 
to go forth from us, as before the present issue 
reaches our readers many will have left 
their homes to attend it. 

We always feel a concern that the objects 
for which these annua] assemblies are con- 
vened shall have due consideration, and that 
the several sittings of the body shall bear the 
fruit of solid, weighty labor for the right ad- 
ministration of the discipline by which we 
are bound together. 

It is not so much to hear, as to deliberate, 
that these assemblies are held, and whatever 
concerns the whole body is of primary im- 
portance. Our testimonies are fundament- 
ally the same as at the rise of the Society, 
but their adaptation to the changing social 
and political conditions under which we live 
calls for wise and prudent counsel. 


There never was a time in the history of 
the Church when a greater need was mani- 
fest of faithful testimony to the doctrines of 
immediate revelation and a free Gospel min- 
istry. These subjects, in former times so 
clearly defined by the inspired teachers and 
leaders of our Society, have lost much of the 
force and vigor of early assertion, and have 
not that positive hold upon the mind and 
conscience now as formerly, when honor, 





| liberty, and life itself were cheerfully given 


| up in their defence. 
| . *,* 
| We are lacking in positiveness. Many 


| amongst us are Friends only in name. We 

have need to make inquiry into the cause ; 
and our Yearly Meeting is the place where 
such inquiry can best be instituted. There 
we meet on common ground, with a common 
interest, and, we must conclude, with earnest 
aspirations for the prosperity of our Zion. 


There are not a few who attend these large 
gatherings that are seldom if ever seen in 
Preparative or Monthly Meetings. How shall 
these be reached, and the lukewarm adhesion 
to our principles and testimonies manifested 
| by their lives be kindled into a flame of vital 

force and power? 

A wise consideration of these and kindred 
subjects, at this time, may awaken some to a 
| sense of the obligations they are under to the 
Society, to give a stricter adherence to its re- 
quirements. A large proportion of the 
younger members, who will meet with us now 
‘and in the future, will come from the classes 
of our First-day schools. They are inquirers 
—are asking to be instructed in the way of 
truth as held by the Society of Friends. 
The teachers, as far as ability has been 
given, have pointed and are pointing them to 
the witness for God in their own souls, and 
to the doctrines and testimonies based upon 
|this fundamental principle. They are en- 

couraged—urged—to attend our meetings for 
worship and discipline. 

| And how shall these young disciples be 
ministered unto? How will those, to whom 
| they are looking as the acknowledged expo- 
| nents of our faith, so present the truths that 
|underlie our profession that they may be 
|encouraged to hold fast what they have al- 
ready received of the good word of life 
without wavering ? 

In this important inquiry, let it not be 
said we are losing sight of the all-sufficiency 
of Divine Power. We know “the light that 
enlighteneth all” can reach the dark recesses 
of the most obdurate soul; but we also know 
that, in the accomplishment of His purposes, 
God “uses the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which 











) 
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fession rests. 
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are despised, hath God chosen, yea and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are, that no flesh should glory in His pres- 
ence.” 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” found ut- 
terance in the very dawn of the history of 
the race. Its affirmation has strengthened 
with the roll of ages, and the Christian civil- 
ization of to-day holds itself responsible for aT ree 
the safety of the brotherhood. Tue Sranparp Series. — Again we 

More and more is it demonstsated that the | acknowledge our obligations to I. K. Funk 
surest way to hold a religious body together | & Co., Publishers, for another instalment of 
is in throwing around its children and youth | their valuable books, of which a conspicuous 
the safeguards of education in all that per-'| merit is that they are afforded for so small a 
tains to the creed or faith upon which its pro- | 8¥™ that they should be in the reach of every 
Sow the seeds in the early | reader. The good clear type, sufficiently large 
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and thus aid in counteracting the evil result- 
ing from the vicious, sensational publications 
which flood the land. The illustrations are 
beautiful and interesting, but often fail to 
illustrate the text. We have some doubt if 
the Miscellany can displace other attractive 
works of the kind which have a place in the 
affections of the children. 


years of infantile life, watch its growth, | © accommodate even failing eyes, is another 
screen from whatever is hurtful, and leave | Point much to be commended, but the lite- 
the issue with the Great Husbandman. This |'@tY quality and the moral worth of the 
is what is being done all around us, and we | works thus presented are their best recom- 


cannot remain idle and preserve our own | 
identity as a people. 

Let all who have the present and future wel- | 
fare of our beloved Society in their keeping— 
the appointed shepherds and shepherdesses of 
the flock—look well to the charge committed to 
their trust. The exhortation to Timothy is 
worthy of special consideration at this time. | 
“T charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus | 
Christ, preach the word, be instant in season, | 
out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long-suffering and doctrine. . - & 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, 
do the work of an evangelist, make full 
proof of thy ministry.” Such is the work 
and service that ever has and ever will be 
owned by the Great Head of the Church ; 
we must be baptized into something of the 
Spirit which endues with this power if we 
would maintain the ground so hardly won 
by our predecessors. 





diate 

Rogerts’ MisceLLaAny.—We have only 
kind words for the Roberts’ Miscellany, which 
has repeatedly been forwarded to us by the 
publisher, B. H. Roberts, Rochester, N. Y. 
The moral tone of the magazine is excellent, 
and we find the articles interesting and in- | 
structive. The editors claim to 
among those who are striving to 


be classed 
popularize 
literature, 


useful, wholesome and elevating 


mendation. 

Just at this time, when the reading pub- 
lic is so largely interested in the works of 
Thomas Carlyle, the publication of “Sartor 
Resartus” in this popular and convenient 
form is timely and welcome. This remark- 
able book appeared anonymously in 1834, 
and “contains,” says a friendly critic, “ un- 
der a quaint and singular form, a great 
deal of deep thought, sound principle and 
fine writing. The style is a sort of 
Babylonish dialect, not destitute, it is true, 
of richness, vigor, and at times a sort of 
felicity of expression, but very strongly 
tinged throughout with the peculiar idiom 
of the German language.” 

Many thoughtful and cultured persons now 
acknowledge their deep indebtedness to this 


| original and enigmatic writer, who so wrath- 
| fully denounced the shams and follies of his 
| generation. 








DIED. 


STEVENSON.—On Fourth month 18th, 
1881, near Jacksonville, N. J., Nathan M. Ste- 
venson, in the 61st year of his age; a member 
of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

Having experienced the ‘‘new birth,’’ he 
felt called to invite others to attend to the 
monitor within their own hearts. He was a 
kind husband and father. 


WILSON.—On the morning of the 12th of 
Fourth month, 1881, at Ercildoun, Chester 
county, Pa., Joshua Wilson, in the 79th year 
of his age. 
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tenders the heart and bows the spirit to His | liberty, and life itself were cheerfully given 
" will, and we are brought to feel and to say in | up in their defence. 


sincerity, “Search me, O Lord, and if thou 
findest iniquity in me do thou it away ;” and 
also, “call me, and I will answer; draw me, 
and I will run after thee.” I trust, my dear 
young friends, you both feel an assurance 
that the Lord loves you and wishes to draw 
ou nearer to Himself. May His strong arm 
round about to preserve and sustain in 
every hour of trial. You are under the pro- 
tecting care of a loving Father, who watcheth 
over His depending children ready to do them 
ood. 
. He has never said to the wrestling seed of 
Jacob, “Seek ye my face in vain;” but has 
said, “Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY .MEETING.—It is 
perhaps too near the time of holding this 
Yearly Meeting for any word in its behalf 
to go forth from us, as before the present issue 
reaches our readers many will have left 
their homes to attend it. 

We always feel a concern that the objects 
for which these annual assemblies are con- 
vened shall have due consideration, and that 
the several sittings of the body shall bear the 
fruit of solid, weighty labor for the right ad- 
ministration of the discipline by which we 
are bound together. 

It is not so much to hear, as to deliberate, 
that these assemblies are held, and whatever 
concerns the whole body is of primary im- 
portance. Our testimonies are fundament- 
ally the same as at the rise of the Society, 
but their adaptation to the changing social 
and political conditions under which we live 
calls for wise and prudent counsel. 


There never was a time in the history of 
the Church when a greater need was mani- 
fest of faithful testimony to the doctrines of 
immediate revelation and a free Gospel min- 
istry. These subjects, in former times so 
clearly defined by the inspired teachers and 
leaders of our Society, have lost much of the 
force and vigor of early assertion, and have 
not that positive hold upon the mind and 
conscience now as formerly, when honor, 


We are lacking in positiveness. Many 
amongst us are Friends only in name. We 
have need to make inquiry into the cause ; 
and our Yearly Meeting is the place where 
such inquiry can best be instituted. There 
we meet on common ground, with a common 
interest, and, we must conclude, with earnest 
aspirations for the prosperity of our Zion. 


There are not a few who attend these large 
gatherings that are seldom if ever seen in 
Preparative or Monthly Meetings. How shall 
these be reached, and the lukewarm adhesion 
to our principles and testimonies manifested 
| by their lives be kindled into a flame of vital 
force and power? 

A wise consideration of these and kindred 
subjects, at this time, may awaken some to a 
sense of the obligations they are under to the 
Society, to give a stricter adherence to its re- 
quirements. A large proportion of the 
younger members, who will meet with us now 
and in the future, will come from the classes 
of our First-day schools. They are inquirers 
—are asking to be instructed in the way of 
truth as held by the Society of Friends. 
The teachers, as far as ability has been 
given, have pointed and are pointing them to 
the witness for God in their own souls, and 
to the doctrines and testimonies based upon 
this fundamental principle. They are en- 
couraged—urged—to attend our meetings for 
worship and discipline. 

And how shall these young disciples be 
ministered unto? How will those, to whom 
they are looking as the acknowledged expo- 
nents of our faith, so present the truths that 
underlie our profession that they may be 
encouraged to hold fast what they have al- 
ready received of the good word of life 
without wavering ? 

In this important inquiry, let it not be 
said we are losing sight of the all-sufficiency 
of Divine Power. We know “the light that 
enlighteneth all” can reach the dark recesses 
of the most obdurate soul; but we also know 
that, in the accomplishment of His purposes, 
God “uses the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which 


ce. 
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are despised, hath God chosen, yea and things | and thus aid in counteracting the evil result- 
which are not, to bring to naught things that | ing from the vicious, sensational publications 
are, that no flesh should glory in His pres-| which flood the land. The illustrations are 
ence.” beautiful and interesting, but often fail to 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” found ut-| illustrate the text. We have some doubt if 
terance in the very dawn of the history of| the Miscellany can displace other attractive 
the race. Its affirmation has strengthened | works of the kind which have a place in the 
with the roll of ages, and the Christian civil- | affections of the children. 
ization of to-day holds itself responsible for Se ¢ 
the safety of the brotherhood. THe Sranparp Series. — Again we 
More and more is it demonstsated that the | acknowledge our obligations to I. K. Funk 
surest way to hold a religious body together | & Co., Publishers, for another instalment of 
is in throwing around its children and youth their valuable books, of which a conspicuous 
the safeguards of education in all that per-'| merit is that they are afforded for so small a 
tains to the creed or faith upon which its pro- | S4™ that they should be in the reach of every 


fession rests. Sow the seeds in the early | Teader. The good clear type, sufficiently large 


years of infantile life, watch its growth, | accommodate even failing eyes, is another 
screen from whatever is hurtful, and leave point much to be commended, but the lite- 
the issue with the Great Husbandman. This |@tY quality and the moral worth of the 
is what is being done all around us, and we works thus presented are their best recom- 
cannot remain idle and preserve our own | ™endation. ; , 
identity as a people. | Just at this time, when the reading pub- 
Let all who have the present and future wel-| li¢ is so largely interested - the works of 
fare of our beloved Society in their keeping— | Thomas Carlyle, the publication of “ Sartor 
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“I charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus | 4 ® quaint and singular form, & great 
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do the work of an evangelist, make full | flicity of expression, but very strongly 
proof of thy ministry.” Such is the work tinged throughout with the peculiar idiom 





and service that ever has and ever will be 
owned by the Great Head of the Church ; 
we must be baptized into something of the 
Spirit which endues with this power if we 
would maintain the ground so hardly won 
by our predecessors. 
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of the German language.” 

Many thoughtful and cultured persons now 
acknowledge their deep indebtedness to this 
original and enigmatic writer, who so wrath- 


| fully denounced the shams and follies of his 
| generation. 
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kind words for the Roberts’ Miscellany, which | 1881, near Jacksonville, N. J., Nathan M, Ste- 


has repeatedly been forwarded to us by the 
publisher, B. H. Roberts, Rochester, N. Y. 


| venson, in the 61st year of his age; a member 


of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 
Having experienced the ‘new birth,’’ he 


. Ros felt called to invite others to attend to the 
The moral tone of the ae samme - excellent, | monitor within their own hearts. He wasa 
and we find the articles interesting and in-| kind husband and father. 


WILSON.—On the morning of the 12th of 
Fourth month, 1881, at Ercildoun, Chester 
county, Pa., Joshua Wilson, in the 79th year 

| of his age. 


structive. The editors claim to be classed 
among those who are striving to popularize 
useful, wholesome and elevating literature, 
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From the Public Ledger. 
THE HEAVENS DURING THE MONTH. 


The meteoric shower known as the Lyrids, 
described in the notes of last month, was | 
watched for at our obtervatory on the even- | 
ings of the 19th and 20th. Owing to the | 
cloudy sky part of the time and the presence | 
of the moon during the latter part of both | 
nights, the display was not as brilliant as 
was anticipated. Yet enough was seen to in- | 
dicate the presence of the shower. In the 
brief intervals of satisfactory watch, meteors 
were noticed quite frequently radiating from 
the constellation Lyra, giving the evidence of | 
the shower, with, perhaps, unusual splendor. 

Jupiter and Saturn have now advanced in 
their orbit till they are about on the opposite 
side of the sun from us; or, to use the astro- | 
nomical expression, they are in conjunction | 
with the sun. They are also in conjunction | 
with each other, so that the earth, sun, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn are now nearly in one line. 
Strange to say, three other planets are also | 
near to this line, Venus between us and the | 
sun, Mercury just beyond the sun, and Nep- | 
tune away off far beyond Saturn. The earth | 
is at one end of the line and Neptune at the | 
other. In the days of the astrologers such 








-body of the sun. 
|1761 and 1769, when astronomical science 
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| occurs at the end of the following periods: 


8, 105, 8, 122 years. As this affords one of 
the most reliable ways of determining the 
solar parallax and distance to the sun, it has 
been carefully observed at all the recent oc- 
eurrences. The first observation of it was in 
1639, when Jeremiah Horrox, a young Eng- 
lish curate, debated in his mind the relative 
| claims of the transit and the sermon which 
he was to preach at the same hour. Unfor- 
tunately for science, the sermon seemed to 
him the most important, so that astronomy 
had to wait for 122 years for a record of the 
exact time of transit. He, however, saw the 
dark round spot after it had entered on the 
The next transits were in 


was in a much more forward state. In 1761 
many nations, especially the French, sent out 
astronomers to all parts of the world. The 
adventures of one of these French astrono- 
mers—Le Gentil—must excite our sympa- 
|thy. When he arrived at India, whither he 
was deputed, he was forbidden to disembark, 
on account of the war then prevailing he- 
tween France and England. Coasting about 
in his.vessel, the transit took place before he 
had succeeded in effecting a landing. He 


an arrangement would have been of tremen- | concluded to unload his vessel and to wait 
dous import. The conjunction of Jupiter | till the next transit in 1769, supporting him- 
and Saturn in the sign Ta aurus, as at present, | self in the meanwhile by mercantile pursuits. 
was said to indicate war in the East, while | He had everything: ready by the eventful 
the accumulation of so many other planets | morning; the sun suone out brightly, and 
in the same sign would doubtless have been | everything appeared propitious. But, just 
the harbinger of unspeakable calamities. when the time was almost at hand, a sudden 
Fortunately for the earth, the present align- | storm arose, the heavens became overcast, and 
ment is so rare, that if we can tide over the | the fruit of eight years of waiting away from 
present it will not again occur for thousands | his home was snatched away, never to return. 
of years. The transit of 1874 was well observed. 

he proximity of the planets to the sun in , American astronomers sharing in the labors 
the heavens places them in very unfavorable | and contributing valuable assistance towards 
positions for observation during the coming | the successful result. Though seven years 
month. The only ones which can be watched | have elapsed, the mathematical reduction of 
with any degree of satisfaction are Venus and | the observations is so elaborate that no con- 
Mars. _clusive results have been arrived at. In the 

Venus is now a very thin crescent and be- | meantime, astronomers have seemed to come 
coming thinner all the time. It is moving! to the conclusion that a better method of 
into line between us and the sun, and will | determining the distance to the sun can be 
arrive at this point on the 2d of next month. | ‘found than this, and though the transit of 
Those who have telescopes should follow it as | next year will doubtless be observed with 
long as possible before this date, and then | care, yet far less attention is paid to it than 
notice it come out on the other side of the | formerly. 
sun in the morning, about the 6th of the’ As Mars is continually moving into a bet- 
month. This crossing the line between the | ter position for observation it is not neces- 
earth and the sun is what changes Venus! sary to speak of it at this time. It can be 
from evening to morning star, as recorded in | easily seen and studied in the morning be- 
our almanacs. | fore dawn. 

If the earth and Venus moved exactly in| On the 27th there will be a partial eclipse 
the same plane, every time that Venus thus | of the sun, visible only in Northern Europe 
crossed from one: side to the other it would | and Asia. I. &. 
pass over the sun’s disc ; but,as they are not,| Haverford College Observatory, 
this “transit of Venus” is quite rare. It. Fourth mo. 28th, 1881. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Movement of Plants.—At a late meeting at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences Thomas 
Meehan, referring to his article on the tree- 
less prairies, in which he had suggested that 
the absence of trees might be due to the ne- 
cessity of preserving the pasturing ground of 
the buffalo, stated that since making the com- 
munication his attention had been called to 
the fact that there were two varieties of buf- 
falo. One of these inhabits wooded districts, 
while the other lives on treeless plains. Al- 
luding to the subject of the movements of 
plants, as discussed in Darwin’s recent work 
on the subject, he stated his belief that a mych 

reater variety of movement might be found 
in the flowers than in the leaves or roots of 
plants. In this connection he described the 
movements of the flowers of draba verna, 
both as regards the position of the flower it- 
self and its opening or closing. He found b 
observation that the opening of the blossoms 
was not due wholly to the amount of light, 
but to the influence of the direct rays of the 
sun, and he had reason to believe from the 
remarks of European writers that it was only 
in the bright sunlight of this country that 
the flowers of draba ever opened, although 
the process of fertilization goes on as well in 
the closed condition. Specimens of the la- 
mium amplexicaule were exhibited to prove 
that although the early spring flowers never 
open, their fertilization is not thereby inter- 
fered with. Another sort of motion in plants 
is illustrated by the divergence of branches, 
the degree of which in distinct species is 
known, with occasional exceptions, to be con- 
stant. In the original stock of the weeping 
willow the branches are erect, and the weep- 
ing or drooping form has been propagated by 
cuttings from an accidental variety. In an- 
other species of willow, the salix caprea, the 
branches grow erect, although the catkins, 
which are merely arrested branches, have the 
drooping or weeping habit. Then, however, 
as occasionally occurs in this species, the 
branches droop, the catkins grow erect, thus 
pares about the relative divergence of 

abit. 

The Strawberry-leaf Beetle—A new destruc- 
tive insect has been described by Professor A. 
J. Cook, of Illinois, as preying on the leaves of 
the strawberry-plant. It is described as the 
Paria aterrima, or strawberry-leaf beetle, and 
belongs to the family Chrysomelide, the same 
to which the Colorado potato-beetle and the 

rape-vine and cabbage flea-beetles belong. 
tis about an eighth of an inch long, with 
—_—_ head, antenne, legs and wing-cases, 
rown thorax, clouded with black at the cen- 
ter, and body black on the under side. The 
yellowish wing-cases have also two black 
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| spots, of which the hinder one is the larger. 
he species is at least two-brooded, appearing 
first in March, April and May, and again in 
July, and may possibly be still more prolific. 
The larva is white, with a yellowish head 
and brown jaws, eleven segments back of the 
head, the breathing mouths showing plainly 
along the side of the body, and is *22 of an 
inch long. The insects are voracious feeders, 
and numerous enough to strip the strawberry 
plants completely of leaves in the spring and 
after harvest. The larve eat the young roots. 
Both the larve and the pups harbor in the 
earth about the roots of the plants.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


1) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DEATH OF JAMES T. FIELDS, 


The sudden death of James Thomas Fields, 
of Boston, well and favorably known to his 
fellow-citizens as publisher, author, poet and 
lecturer, was announced in Philadelphia on 
the morning of the 26th ult. He was born 
at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1817, so that he 
was at the time of his death in his 64th year. 

Educated at the High School of his native 
city, at the age of 14 he went to Boston to 
become a clerk in a book store. Very early 
in life he entered the ranks of literature, 
being invited at 18 to deliver the anniversary 
poem before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, on which occasion Edward Ever- 
ett was the orator. Twelve years after this 
he read before the same society a poem, en- 
titled “The Post of Honor,” and on this occa- 
sion Daniel Webster was the orator. 

Upon reaching legal manhood Fields be- 
came a partner in the bookselling firm of 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. This firm, in 1844, 
became, by the withdrawal of Reed, Ticknor 
& Fields, and was long honorably distin- 
guished among publishing houses by the high 
character of its publications. 

Among the American authors whose works 
were issued from its press were Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Thoreau and Whittier.. George Ticknor died 
in 1864, and the firm became Fields, Osgood 
|& Co. In 1870 James T. Fields withdrew 
from it to devote himself to authorship and 
to public lecturing. While he was a pub- 
lisher he collected and edited in 22 volumes 
the works of Thomas de Quincey, and he was 
for several years editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. His own works as an author are nei- 
ther numerous nor important. “Yesterdays 
with Authors,” published in 1873, is a vol- 
ume of sketches of his literary friends, and 
his poetic productions, which appeared at dif- 
ferent times, have not been assigned an im- 
portant place in literature. It is rather as 
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the friend and sympathizing coadjutor of au- | 
thors that J. T. Fields will be best remem- | INDIAN PUPILS FROM CARLISLE. 
bered. The blind historian Prescott found in| Indian children, with strange names, indi- 
his close friendship a light in darkness and a | cating their savage origin and their new long- 
helping hand in the obscurity of his infirmity. | ings for the benefits of Christian civilization, 
Many among us remember with pleasure and | from the training school at Carlisle, were 
rofit his six lectures in 1873 on Modern | brought to Philadelphia for a visit on the 
English Literature. These were made par-| 25th ult. They were under the care of Cap- 
ticularly interesting from the intimate per-| tain Pratt and the three women teachers who 
sonal knowledge of the lecturer of the per- | have had the care of much of the educational 
sons of whose productions he was speaking, | work at Carlisle. Their names are Conrad 
and by the rich fund of original anecdote | Kills Alive, Luther Standing Bear, Reuben 
and reminiscence which his warm affection | Swift Bear, Amos Cloud Shield, Grace Cook, 





recalled. 

In the years 1848, 1851 and 1859 J. T. 
Fields visited Europe and enjoyed the per- 
sonal recognition and friendship of the emi- | 
nent authors whose works he had helped to | 
bring before the people of America. oe 

Mary Russel Mitford thus mentions him 
in her Fee Recollections: 

“Mr. John Fields’ visit was necessarily 
brief; but that short interview has laid the 
foundation of a friendship which will, I think, 
last as long as my frail life, and of which the | 
benefit is all on my side. Hesends me 
charming letters, verses which are fast ripen- | 
ing into true poetry, excellent books; and 
this autumn he brought back himself and 
came to pay mea visit; and he must come | 
again, for of all the kindnesses with which he 
loads me, I like his company the best.” 5S. R. 

AN APPEAL FOR THE BIRDS. 

A German Society for the Protection of 
Bird and Beast has just sent a unique appeal 
to the German Embassador at Rome to inter- 
cede for the singing birds on their way North 
in the spring. The complaint is that the 
Italians kill them by the thousands merely to 
obtain a few more delicacies for aristocratic 
= while the Germans are doing their | 

est to protect the singing birds when they | 





Alice Wynn One Bear, Bessie Prescott, Wm. 
Big Snake, Harriet ——, Mabel Doannoe, 
Howard Chawip, Ellwood Doran, Almerine 
McKallop, Joshua Given, Ellis Kaque, Jen- 
nie Waupoose, Oyguinimie Neopet, Thomas 
Carlyle, Percy Zadokeo, Henry Taawayite, 
Dan Tucker and Lizzie Walton. The chil- 
dren were taken early in the day to the Zoo- 
logical Garden, where they had their first 
sight of the wild animals, monkeys and other 
curiosities. Captain Pratt was invited by 
Superintendent Brown to bring the other 
pupils of the school to visit the garden dur- 
ing the summer, and doubtless the invitation 
might be accepted with both pleasure and 
profit to the dusky young folks, whom we 
hope soon to welcome as worthy and self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

Girard College and the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb were also shown the chil- 
dren in the same day, and in the-evening a 
large meeting was held in Association Hall, 
and was addressed by prominent citizens in 
sympathy with the work of Indian education. 
After this the proficiency of the children in 
simple musical exercises was shown, and 
Captain Pratt made a brief address, in the 
course of which he said: 

“If we want to make the Indians self-sup- 
porting we must educate them. If we want 


arrive. But what can they do if these beauti- | to keep them from our poor houses and out 
ful creatures are ruthlessly slaughtered on | of our jails we must educate and train them, 
the way? The Germans complain that their | and that is what is being done at the Carlisle 
springs and their landscapes are losing their | school. We are simply applying common 
chief charm because the voices of the swal-| sense methods to the Indians, the same that 
low, the lark and the nightingale are no longer | are applied to make the white race civilized 
heard in the land as aforetime. And they | and self-supporting. Whatever will accom- 
accuse the Italians of being a set of vandals | plish that, we make use of. We have 287 
an destroying the most lovely and useful cre- | children, the majority of them children of 
ations of God’s bounty. They say: “May |the chiefs and head men of twenty-three 
your Excellency use your influence with the | tribes, nomadic tribes, or those living in 

talian Government and people to protect the | lodges or tents. I hold, in common with a 
birds on the passage northward in the spring, | great many others, that the only good Indian 
not for our greedy palates when they arrive, | is the dead one, but I believe in killing the 
but to enliven our landscapes, delight our | Indian and saving the man. It can be done 
ears and protect our farmers in their crops, | and ought to be done. They want education 
by destroying myriads of insects that are | and to learn our methods of gaining a living, 
now preying on our food and discouraging | and they ask us for it. The boys at the 
the tillers of the soil.” ; School make harness, and up to this time we 


* ante = elation Api Be i | 








have manufactured, according to the con- 
tractor’s price in the Indian Department, 
$3,500 worth of harness, which has been sent 
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Agency, after which the seven little girls 
with the party sang a hymn. 
Joshua Given, another Kiowa boy, said: 


to the different Indian agencies in the West. | “In 1879 we first went to Carlisle to study 
We have also made about 350 dozen articles | books and to work at a trade. Most of us 


of tinware and other things in proportion, | 


which have also been sent to the agencies.” 
But most interesting of all was the series 
of addresses which the young Indians made 
in their own behalf. 
_ The first one called upon was Amos Cloud 
Shield, who stepped to the front of the plat- 
form and calmly surveyed the audience before 
making an obeisance. After collecting his 


were dressed like Indians, with long hair, 
brass rings in our ears and upon our arms. 
After while they wanted to study and wear 
white man’s clothes, and learn the trades and 
to farm. Some of the boys work on the- 
farm at school and they like to work all the 
time. All the boys and girls go to school to: 
work at something, and they like to learn the: 
English language. They like to learn trades 


thoughts, he said: “My friends, we wanted | and farm, and want to be good men and 


to go to Carlisle school—my father did not 
tell me to go. I wanted to know how to live. 
I want to know how to work, and not stay at 
home and smoke and sleep. I thought I 
would try to learn the carpenter’s trade. I 
have worked about five months at that trade. 
I hope I will sometime make a house for my 
father and houses for my people. I want to 
earn my own bread and clothes. I would 


like to shake hands with you, and I hope to 


see you sometime in my own home.” 

Another pupil, whose name was not an- 
nounced, gave his impressions about the 
monkeys he had seen at the Zoo in the morn- 
ing, saying: “He can stand, he can climb up 
a tree, he can laugh, he can cry, but there is 
one little thing these monkeys cannot do, and 
that is, sing and chatter lise you.” 

William Big Snake, son of the Ponca 
Chief, Big Snake, whose violent death at the 
hands of troops will be remembered, was the 
next speaker. He said: “I want to speak to 
you about something. I have been at Car- 
lisle for about a year and a half. My home 
is in the Indian Territory. I belong to the 
Ponca tribe. I came here at Carlisle school. 
What for? Because I wanted to learn some 
honest trade that will be useful. I try hard 
to learn every day again and again. My 
father was chief of the Ponca tribe. His 
name was Big Snake. He was a big, strong 
man, but one time he did not want to do 
what the agent told him, and some white sol- 
diers killed him; but now I will try to forget 
him. I want to learn the best way and get a 
good education, so I can support myself. I 
am learning how to make pants and coats, 
and I hope I can learn to make them very 
well, and I think I will soon be able to speak 
English.” 

Ellis Kaque, a Kiowa boy, son of old Sa- 
tauk, killed at Fort Sill years ago, while on 
his way to Texas as a prisoner, in company 
with Satanta and Big Tree, was next called 
upon and recited a piece entitled “The Cats 
at School.” This was followed by a cornet 
solo by a boy taken from the Rosebud 


women and earn their living like whites. 
Our people are very poor now, and they do 
not know how to work. They live in tents, 
and a good many times they are hungry.. 
The buffalo are all gone, and now they must 
work and make things grow from the ground 
and the children must get an education. We 
boys and girls at Carlisle see how the whites 
live, how every white man works for himself 
and makes money; that all the white children 
go to school, so that when they grow up men 
and women they know something, and that 
is what we like to do. I think all the Indian: 
children can be taught to live right, that 
when they grow up men and women they can 
build houses and railroads, and everything 
that makes money. Then we can be happy 
and peaceful, and the white people would like: 
us better.” 

Reuben Swift Bear, from Dakota, said: “I 
will tell you something, but not much. I 
came here to learn English at Carlisle school, 
so I endeavor to get my lessons well, that is 
the right way I guess; but sometimes I do 
not know some hard words and I get discour-- 
aged, but I try day after day. I suppose it 
is just the same with all boys and girls. The- 
mute cannot talk with their mouths and the 
deaf cannot hear with their ears, but I saw 
them learning trades to-day, and I think if 
those boys and girls can do so many things 
I think Indian boys and girls can do some-. 
thing to.” 

A Creek boy, whose name was not given,. 
but who, it was stated, was in the preparatory 
class at Dickinson College, and at the head 
of the Latin class, was next called upon, and 
in a calm and self-possessed manner said: “I 
am glad of the privilege I have of speaking 
a few words to you. My intention has been 
from my earliest school days up to the pres- 
ent time to get an education, so that I can be 


of some benefit to my people. I first went to 


school in the Creek nation, and was attending 
there when the school was burned down. 
Then I was fortunate enough to get to Car- 
lisle, where I was surprised to see so many of 
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my people struggling for an education. I be- 


lieve the Indians have seen the benefit of 


educating their children, and we wish there 
were more schools like Carlisle, which is 
doing a great work for the Indians. What 
we want is education. We want the wrong 
to cease and good to prevail throughout our 
land. Our people want to become civilized. 
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I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see, 

The bursts of golden sunshine, 
And many a shady tree. 


| There, lightly swung, in bowery glades, 


The honeysuckles twine; 
There blooms the rose-red campion, 
And the dark blue columbine. 


We have heard people say the Indians cannot | There grows the four-leaved plant, ‘‘ true love,” 


be civilized, but we believe they can be. 
There are Indian scholars in the States to-day 
that are just as smart as any white scholars 
that ever entered school. Wisdom is power ; 
therefore they must be educated before they 
can do the work which is before them.” 

The remarks of these boys have been given 
in the language they used, and, although 
their speech was somewhat broken, it was 
perfectly intelligible. Captain Pratt stated 
that what they said was entirely original and 
had not been prepared beforehand. 

The object of the visit is to raise funds for 
the construction of additions to the buildings 
they now occupy, in order that more pupils 
may be received. The school is at present 
supported by the Government, the funds 
being taken from the “civilization fund,” 
which will last only eighteen months longer, 
when Congress will be asked to appropriate 
a sufficient fund for its maintenance hereafter. 

It might be not impolitic for Captain 
Pratt to showhis specimen pupils in many of 
the great centres of population and of influ- 
ence, that a favorable public sentiment may 
be fostered in regard to this just and righte- 
ous work. 

In No. 31 of last volume of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer will be found a full account of the 


Carlisle Training School. 8. R. 
—_-——_-.0e—-  ——— 


CONQUER THYSELF. 


’Tis a good thing sometimes to be alone, 

Sit calmly down and look Self in the face, 

Ransack the heart, search every secret place, 
Prayful uproot the baneful seeds there sown, 
Pluck out the weeds ere the full crop is grown, 

Gird up the loins afresh to run the race, 

Foster all noble thoughts, cast out the base, 
Thrust forth the bad and make the good thine 

own. 

Who has this courage thus to look within, 
Keep faithful watch and ward with inner eyes, 
The foe may harass, but can ne’er surprise, 

Or over him ignoble conquest win. 

Oh! doubt it not, if thou wouldst wear the 
crown, 

Self, baser self, must first be trampled down. 

—John Askham. 


—_—_——~<08——___ 
SUMMER WOODS. 


Conie ye into the summer woods, 
There entereth no annoy ; 

All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 





In some dusk woodland spot; 
There grows the enchanter’s night-shade, 
And the wood forget-me-not. 


And many a merry bird is there, 
Unseared by lawless men— 

The blue-winged jay, the woodpecker, 
And the golden-crested wren. 


Come down, and ye shall see them all, 
The timid and the bold; i 
For their sweet life of pleasantness 
It is not to be told. 


And far within that summer wood, 
Among the leaves so green, 

There fiows a little gurgling brook, 
The brightest e’er was seen. 


There come the little gentle birds, 
Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge, 
And freely drink their fill. 


| 
And dash about, and splash about, 
The merry little things, ? 
And look askance with bright black eyes, 
And flirt their dripping wings. | 

i 


I’ve seen the freakish squirrels drop 

Down from their leafy tree ; t 
The little squirrels with the old— 

Great joy it was to me! 


Aud down unto the running brook, 
I’ve seen them nimbly go, 
And the bright water seemed to speak 
A welcome kind and low. 


The nodding plants they bowed their heads 
As if in heartsome cheer ; 

They spake unto these little things, 
“’Tis merry living here!” 


Oh, how my heart ran o’er with joy! 
I saw that all was good, 

And how we might glean up delight 
All round us, if we would! 


And many a wood-mouse dwelleth there } 
Beneath the old wood shade, 
And all day long has work to do, 

Nor is of aught afraid. 


The green shoots grow above their heads, f 
And roots so fresh and fine 

Beneath their feet; nor is their strife 
’Mong them for mine and thine. 


‘here is enough for every one, 
And they lovingly agree ; 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 
—Mary Howitt. 





We should look upon prayer‘as the remedy 
for our weaknesses, the rectifier of our faults. 
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THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


At the Midland Institute, Birmingham, the 
other day, Prof. Ayrton delivered a lecture in 
which he gave some estimates of the earth’s 
age. In reply to the question of whether the 
earth’s existence was to be counted by thou- 
sands or by millions of years, he called atten- 
tion to the geological evidences of organic 
changes on the earth’s surface, which required 
not much less than a hundred million years 
for the earth’s age. There was, however, a 
better method of approximating to the age of 
the earth. The changes of temperature be- 
longing to the different seasons were less per- 
ceptibly felt as they penetrated the substance 
of the earth, until at a depth of about 50 feet 
the temperature was practically constant. 
If, however, they continued to descend an in- 
crease of temperature was experienced at 
about the rate of one degree per 50 feet of 
the descent. Supposing this increase went on 
at the same rate until the center of the globe 
was reached, the temperature there would be 
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| by his delicate touch, read and demonstrate 
with great facility. His mind was eager and 
| incisive, and his recitations became models of 
| clearness and accuracy. He took high rank 
in every study, but excelled in mathematics. 
Difficulties in this seemed to delight him. 
His fine mind and unflagging spirit never 
rested till all difficulties had been overcome, 
and he was master of the subject. After 
graduation he taught private pupils, and in 
such intervals of leisure as he had he con- 
tinued and extended his study of mathematics. 
Some two or three years ago he found that 
the satisfactory solution of a problem upon 
which he was engaged required a knowledge 
of the calculus of variations—an abstruse 
branch, to which he had paid little or no at- 
tention. He immediately, swo more, began a 
thorough investigation. He gathered, by 
purchase and from private and college libra- 
ries, all that was to be had upon the subject. 
He found that nothing of importance con- 
cerning it had ever been published by an 


400,000 degrees higher than at the surface. | American suthor; that the only systematic 


There was, however, no reason to assume that 
the increase did go on, or that the tempera- 


ture at the center was higher than that of 


molten rock, 7,000 degrees, or, at most, 10,- 
000 degrees. 
perature at the center, and knowing, by ex- 
periment, the conducting power of rock in re- 
lation to heat, Sir William Thompson was 


able to calculate the present distribution of 


temperature throughout the whole earth, not 
only the present distribution downward, but 
the distribution at any future and at any past 
time. Taking the temperature of 7,000° as 


having been once the uniform temperature of 


the whole body, the result of the calculations 
was that the earth had been a hundred mil- 
lion of years in cooling. —N. Y. Tribune. 


WILL*POWER. 


In 1866, a young man who had been blind 
from his birth applied for admission to Co- 
lumbia Cotlege. He took at once a good 
rank in scholarship, which constantly im- 
proved, till at the close of his four years’ course 
he was adjuged worthy of delivering the 
Latin salutatory at the commencement, the 
second honor in his class. He conquered his 
position by the most assiduous labor, under 
circumstances that might have appalled even 
® courageous man in the possession of all his 
faculties. He had prepared under his direc- 
tion, or he prepared himself, upon cardboard, 
in raised letters and diagrams, the text of the 
every-day lessons in classics and the necessary 
mathematical figures, such preparations often 


’ costing him three hours’ labor for one lesson. 


With his raised letters and diagrams he could, 


Assuming this to be the tem- | 


' work upon it that ever appeared in English, 
published in England thirty years ago, was 
out of print, very difficult to obtain, and that 
since its publication the subject had been 
greatly extended and improved by the labors 
of English, French and German mathemati- 
| cians that the results of these labors were 
inaccessible to the general reader, being con- 
tained in communications to mathematical 
journals and learned societies or in certain 
special works. He thereupon undertook the 
preparation of a treatise which should pre- 
sent in a simple manner everything at pres- 
ent known concerning this branch of mathe- 
matics. He knew nothing of the French and 
| German languages; he had translated to him, 
| often by people who could simply translate 
the words and not the sense to him, the 
French and German essays, and thus, in phys- 
ical darkness, but in the clear light of his 
own mind, he wrought simplicity out of com- 
plexity. The only amanuensis accessible to - 
him was a person ignorant of mathematics, 
which increased the embarrassment under 
which he labored. To this amanuensis he 
dictated his work, which is now completed, 
and is believed to be the only thorough, sim- 
ple and systematic treatise on the subject in 
the English, or, perhaps, in any other lan- 
guage. The name of this work, which would 
be a credit toany man, and which, under the 
circumstances, is simply marvelous, is, “A 
Treatise on the Calculus of Variations,” by 
Lewis B. Car!], of Flushing, Queens county, 
New York.—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Hx who walketh in the Light shall not 
stumble.” 
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F RIENDS’ 
ITEMS. 


In Paris a post-office is to be annexed to 
every telegraph bureau. 


ONE hundred and twenty-three deaths from 
small-pox were reported in Honolulu during 
Third month last. 


CHINESE officers and crews have arrived on 
the Tyne, England, to man six swift steel 
turret vessels built there for China. 


THE authorities of one of the Swiss Cantons 
have just passed a law forbidding boys under 
fifteen to smoke—either in the streets or at 
home. 


A STATE Telephone Exchange, with a capi- 
tal of $250,000, has been organized in Detroit. 
It is proposed to connect by telephone lines 
the different cities of Michigan having busi- 
ness relations with each other. 






JAMES THOMAS FIELDS, the well-known 
author, publisher and lecturer, died suddenly 
of heart disease on the 26th ult., at his home 
in Boston. He had been ailing for some time. 
He was in the 64th year of his age. 


OnE of the public squares in New Orleans 
has been named ‘‘ Thompson Square,’’ in re- 
cognition of the munificence of Elizabeth 
Thompson, in connection with the creation of 
the National Board of Health for the preven- 
tion of epidemics in Southern cities. 


_ On the Ist of this month forest fires were 
burning along the railroad, near Carbondale, 
Pa., and that city was overhung by a dense 
ll of smoke. A large fire was reported near 
alley Junction, and in Clifford township the 
men were compelled to turn out to save houses 
from destruction. 


THE CENTENNIAL ENGINE AGAIN IN Mo- 
TION.—Intelligence has been received by Geo. 
H. Corliss from Geo. M. Pullman, of Chicago, 
that the ‘‘Centennial Engine’’ was started 
about a month ago in the presence of a large 
number of prominent citizens of Chicago, and 
that the part assigned to President Grant and 
the Emperor of Brazil at Philadelphia in 
1876 was performed by Mr. Pullman’s twelve- 
year-old daughter Florence.— Ex. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS SwIrFt, the astronomer, 
at Rochester, N. Y., on the morning of the 
Ist inst. discovered another new comet—his 
seventh, and the first of the present year. 
It is in the constellation Andromeda, in right 
ascension 0 hours, 0 minutes, declination north 
37 degrees; is very bright, and moving ina 
southerly direction. It seems that Professor 
Proctor asserted that the discovery of another 
comet this year “would give serious grounds 
for apprehending the end of the world,” but 
Professor Swift is of a different opinion. 


SWEDEN has this season had one of the 
severest winters ever known. About the mid- 
dle of Second month, while the thermometer 
showed about ten degrees, there was a fearful 
snow storm all over the country, lasting four 
days. The street cars of Stockholm could not 
run, no trains could start in any direction nor 
come in and no victuals could be taken to the 
city. The prices of milk, butter, eggs, ete., 








INTELLIGENCER. 


rose rapidly. The snow in the streets was 
nearly two ane high and in the country it 
reached a height of six yards. Many acci- 
dents were reported, men perishing on the 
roads and vehicles of all sorts becoming buried 
in the snow. 


THE F.Loops.— Information has been re- 
ceived that the total loss of property by the 
floods in the Missouri river and its tributaries 
between Sioux City, Iowa, and Bismarck, Da- 
kota, is estimated at $2,500,000. Below Sioux 
City, including the damage at Omaha, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Kansas City, and thence to St. 
Louis, the loss is estimated at $1,500,000, mak- 
ing the aggregate $4,000,000. <A telegram of 
the 27th of last month says: The floods in 
Minnesota are increasing, causing great de- 
struction of bridges, houses and other — 
ty, and washing out railroad tracks. The ice 
went out of Lake Pepin yesterday, and the 
Mississippi is now open its entire length. The 
town of Mankato, Granite Falls, Carver and 
Montevideo are wholly or partly submerged. 
The damage at Mankato is estimated at $30,- 
000. So far only two lives are reported lost in 
the flooded region. The river at St. Paul rose 
two feet yesterday, and the booms, two miles 
above the city, were swept down the stream. 
Advices from Quincey, Ill., report the crevasse 
at the Sny Levee widening, and that a strip 
of cultivated land three to eight miles in 
width and fifty in length is already under 
water. Below Quincy the Mississippi river is 
ten miles wide. A later account states: There 
is a general, though in some districts very 
slight subsidence of the floods in the West 
and Northwest. The Minnesota and Upper 
Missouri rivers have fallen rapidly. In Kan- 
sas City, Mo., business remains almost entirely 
suspended, and: over 6,000 ple are driven 
from their homes. A man was killed at this 
place by a steamer crashing into a balcony on 
which he was standing. The village of Oak 
Mills, in Dauphin county, Kansas, was nearly 
destroyed by the flood, and at Iowa Point and 
Burr Oak Bottom the water reached to the 
windows and eaves of many houses. 








NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 

A meeting for worship, next First-day, 8th 
inst., at residence of Isaac C. Walker, 2711 N. 
Eleventh street (entrance from Sommerville 
street), at3 P.M. Friends generally invited. 








Eighth Annual Meeting of Friends’ Book 
Association will be held on Second-day, Fifth 
month 9th, 1881, at 8 o’clock P.M., at the 
Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 

HENRY BENTLEY, President. 

Louisa J. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





An adjourned meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at Race Street Meeting-house 
on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 11th, at 
8 o’clock, promptly. 

MATILDA GARRIGU 


ES, \ (york 
Jos 8. HAINEs, 5 Clerks. 


